research agreements, and efforts to designate long-term research agendas all will encourage the development of more sustained, high-quality research programs. Other developments such as extending periods from the announcement of a contract solicitation to the closing date for submission and greater involvement of evaluators in defining, clarifying, and refining projects and programs can strengthen the commitment of researchers involved in the development of basic knowledge to carrying out research on rehabilitation.
Other barriers to high-quality research originate within the academic community and need to be addressed there. Academicians tend to view applied and/or evaluation research as "hired hand" work that limits their highly valued freedom to design, execute, and control their own studies. This reluctance to conduct applied research has sometimes been exacerbated by the policies of funding agencies. Some of the most creative and rigorous researchers may be discouraged by tightly specified evaluation designs, indications of overmonitoring of program execution and evaluation, and proposed program evaluations that are so diverse and loosely structured that they are essentially unevaluable.
Greater researcher automony and longer-term funding may be helpful, but the values and reward systems of the academic community also inhibit involvement of qualified researchers in criminal justice research and need to be modified if research and development programs are to improve. Promotion and tenure decisions are based largely on the individual's research and publications record. "Original" research, particularly of a theoretical nature of interest to the discipline, is accorded the highest esteem; replication studies, policy research, and evaluations designed to guide social action yield less prestige and fewer career benefits. Publication in the journals of the disciplines is preferred to writing for the criminal justice community, which might benefit from and use the findings.
There is also a lack of communication between researchers and practitioners that inhibits the translation of theoretical suggestions into intervention programs or the accurate implementation of these programs. Researchers often fail to communicate theoretical understanding and their programmatic implications to practitioners in clear terms or in jour-tting Knowledge to Use, a collaborative publication of the Human Interaction Research Institute and the National Institute of Mental Health (Human Interaction Research Institute 1976), for example, presents an overview of the utilization of soft technologies in mental health and synopses of a large number of publications. None of these appears to address the issue of the need for fidelity in implementing programs.terthought, following the development and implementation of a new program. Suchheoretically grounded effort that is evaluable and that the intervention and evaluation are designed conjointly.
